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EDITORIAL NOTES 



A social institution is an organism, and not simply " a sum of 

particulars ; " hence, there are some difficulties that arise at present 

under the head of school government. We are still 

n Orgamza- a ppi v i n cr means and methods in the effort to develop 
tion Versus An ™ J . ° . . ,., . , . r 

Aeereeation a socia ' organization which are appropriate only in 

the formation of a body having the agglutinant 

characteristics of an aggregation. Few people realize that the 

transformation of a school of the old type into a social body 

involves anything more serious than a mere change of name; 

whereas, it actually means a revolution. 

The dead and persistent drill upon the three R's, backed up 

by the birch, by bribes, by promises of promotion, by threats, and 

by cajolery, has but a feeble socializing power. 
Drill-Work T l • jL , i • j- -j ,• \- ■ 

A t" s ' l it is, on the contrary, extremely individualistic in 

its influence through the unwholesome rivalry 
which it always promotes. There can be no true social life unless 
there is a problem of common moment which must be solved by 
all. Under the usual school regime few such problems are pre- 
sented, and as a result, so far as what is considered actual school 
work is concerned, each pupil sinks back more and more into 
himself, and, to a corresponding degree, he inclines to become 
suspicious of his fellows and, therefore, distinctly anti-social. 

All schools, however, have always had some social life of a 
more or less organized character. In the plays and games outside 
Social Organi- of school hours ; in the stolen whispers of the study 
zation Through and recitation periods ; in the clandestine schemes 
Pla y laid for the discomfiture of the teacher; in the liter- 

ary societies, and in many other ways through the exercise of 
their social instincts, the pupils have managed to make their 
school days tolerable for themselves and, to a like extent, often 
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intolerable for the teacher. But these aspects of school life have 
been, and still are, considered as diversions, as incidents and 
somewhat as detriments to what is called, in school parlance, 
the " regular work." It is largely due to this fact that in most 
schools the socializing process as yet remains inchoate. 

There is a misconception, almost universal, concerning the 
organizing center of the school as a social body. Recognizing 
Social Organi- that in the past the chief organizing influence has 
zation Not come through the exercise of the play instinct, the 
Through Play unguarded inference is that it is now proposed to 
Alone socialize the school through play alone; or, what 

comes to the same thing, by the introduction of work which 
shall be turned into play ! It is through this perverted idea that 
the New Education stands charged with triviality in its methods 
and with a disregard for that robust discipline which comes 
through sturdy and purposeful work. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Students in the philosophy of education are 
slowly coming to understand that the spelling-book, as such ; that 
the endless repetitions which usually accompany "formal num- 
ber;" that the struggle with words merely for the sake of a 
vocabulary in reading; that the wrestle with technical grammar 
as an introduction to the study of language — that all these and 
other subjects of like kind, as they generally appear in the schools, 
are essentially unsocial in their influence. Such students believe 
that herein lies the greatest obstacle to that reform which seeks 
to socialize the schools. If this so-called work is to be removed 
from its present dominating position in the curriculum, it is as 
yet inconceivable to most people how there can be anything to take 
its place except play. It is only too true that in many schools 
where the old technical drills have been discarded, in a measure, 
the teachers have been unable to find anything worthy to take 
their place, and there at once develops a tendency toward inferior 
social types of organization. These lower social units taking root 
readily in a school where many of the old arbitrary means of 
control have been abandoned, inevitably become immediately 
inimical to the broader interests of the school as a whole. 
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An interesting, but exceedingly troublesome illustration of 

this is found in the recent rapid development of fraternities and 

sororities in the high schools. These organizations 

have acquired a strength and significance that 

seriously threaten, in different ways, the welfare of 

the schools. Upon this point perhaps a large majority of teachers 

are agreed; and yet it will tax the wisest counselor of youth to 

the end of his wits to present the cause of the school against that 

of the fraternity with a power that will convince. 

There can be no doubt that this phase of social development 
is a rank, wild growth that has almost taken possession of the 
schools in this transition stage which connects the old anti-social 
period with the new life that is to be socialized through common 
effort in legitimate work. The fraternity idea strikes at the root 
of social life, as it is embodied in democracy's ideal, and it is of 
sufficient importance, therefore, to demand the most careful 
attention. 

There is no need to dwell upon certain features of frater- 
nities which are so obviously pernicious as to require no special 

presentation. One of these is the so-called chapter 
e house, that often consists of a small cottage in 

which are sequestered during their hours of leisure 
from six to a dozen or more young men. While most parents 
and teachers are keenly alert to the dangers of such association 
through the development of certain physical and moral vices 
which are apt to beset young people of this age, in many cases 
they seem to be stone-blind to the greater danger that lies in the 
development of false ideas of life. 

In making inquiry, therefore, into the value of fraternity life 
among the children, it is necessary to test it entirely in accordance 
with its power to contribute to the welfare of the 
school as a social whole. The school, being a social 
organization, has a right to demand that every indi- 
vidual contribute the best that is in him to the good of all. In 
making this contribution, it is perfectly natural that much should 
be done through groups around certain centers that have definite 
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ideals. The groups being formed, the school, however, still has 
the right to exact the same things from them that it does from 
the individuals — namely, the best that they can contribute to the 
general social welfare. If, now, the fraternities and sororities are 
so contributing, if they are wielding an influence that is tending 
to blend all the diverse interests of the school toward one end, the 
social uplift of all, how does it happen that in schools where these 
societies exist the classrooms and corridors are thronged with 
those who are shivering under the frost of ostracism? A true 
social system is satisfied with nothing short of the best that is in 
every individual that belongs to it. But here is a system, 
masquerading as social, which, at the best, is indifferent to the 
good influences which great numbers of the pupils might exert, 
and, at the worst, it deliberately sets about preventing the indi- 
vidual from giving his best to the school. Whether in the fra- 
ternity or out of it, there is no difference in principle; certain 
well-defined lines are established beyond which the members may 
not go, and over which the non-member may not pass. The good 
that the fraternity seeks is the good of the small coterie compos- 
ing it — it is distinctly selfish and narrow. To assume anything 
else is ridiculous ; for if it were really the good of the whole, it 
could not and would not confine its membership to a few. It is 
essentially aristocratic, and it must, therefore, come into direct 
conflict, as it does at every point, with the proper organization 
of the school, which is essentially democratic. 

The point to be clearly emphasized is that through the fra- 
ternities and sororities the group influence is wrongly directed. 
The individuals composing the societies possess many elements of 
leadership, as well as social and other qualities that are the life of 
the school, and it is most desirable to cultivate them. These 
young people are at an age when they are susceptible to good 
impulses; they want to do the "square thing" and to do it in a 
large way. Nothing could more clearly testify to the utter mis- 
management of these pupils by both teachers and parents than the 
fact that we find them given over to the selfishness of the fraternity 
idea. This is because there is precious little connection between 
the subject-matter of the average high-school curriculum and the 
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things about which the pupils at this stage of life actually are 
thinking. In matters of daily living, those things of the most 
intense present interest and importance to them, they are left 
generally to shift for themselves. They naturally flounder, make 
mistakes, form bad habits, and often generate low and wrong 
ideals that distort their vision and enormously diminish their 
happiness and usefulness in after-life. 

It is the period in education which should be devoted con- 
cretely to the training for citizenship through the development of 
true democratic ideals. This should not be attempted merely 
through a few set lessons in civics, but through a systematic 
social organization of the school as a whole. The social life of 
the children, involving, through both work and play, all their 
community relationships to each other, should be the center and 
the controlling influence in the school work. In such an organiza- 
tion, naturally, there would be groups; but the group influence, 
instead of being centered within its own narrow limits, would be 
diffused throughout the entire school. This would put the school 
in line with democracy, which is distinguished by a true exaltation 
of the individual — of every individual. No school can afford to 
exist a day without the best that every pupil can contribute to the 
life of all. The pupils can be thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of democracy only by actually living them out during this 
most impressionable period of their lives. Many people feel that 
the various class distinctions developed in fraternity life must be 
natural. Let no one be so deceived. The distinctions made are 
in the main the result of a worship of false standards of life ; they 
are the result of wrong ideals, and the effect is as sinister and 
pernicious upon the members as it is humiliating and embittering 
upon those who are not. 

It is impossible to estimate the wrong inflicted upon those 
who are not members by the school that permits fraternities. 
Pupils frequently appeal to their teachers or prin- 
cipal for the reason that they are not allowed to join 

Reasoning r J . ' 

them. The stock reply is full of sophistry, obvious 
to the dullest pupil. It generally takes the form : " You are now 
face to face with one of the conditions of life. You cannot always 
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expect to ' belong.' You are bound to be ' left out ' of some things. 
This is one of them. You must learn to stand alone." The 
teacher may mean well, but, in view of what the pupil has a right 
to expect and demand of the school, such an answer is little less 
than brutal. It is the ages-old answer of the aristocrat to the 
common people, of the king to the serf. It in no way resembles 
the frank intercourse between man and man in the organization 
of a democracy. Such a teacher fails utterly to grasp the situa- 
tion, and he does not give the correct reply. The case is not 
parallel with the conditions of after-life, and if it were, it is this 
" condition of life " that a school fitting its pupils for democracy 
must train against. The teacher replying thus disregards the 
rights of the individual, and he salaams and kowtows to the self- 
appointed aristocracy of his school. The boy has rights. The 
school advertises open doors and all privileges to those who are 
well behaved and who can pay the price. Under these conditions 
the boy enters. He is well-intentioned, and instinctively he feels 
that he owes his best to the school. He knows he can realize this 
most fully through association with his fellows. At this point he 
finds himself barred by fraternity lines; moreover, he finds a 
school posing under the social theory, yet actually sanctioning an 
internal organization that deliberately sets itself to humiliate and 
handicap him as an individual. He finds the school does not 
live up to what it advertises, and that it has sold him a gold brick. 
If such a pupil were to go into court, it seems as if he should stand 
a chance of getting an order compelling the school to lift the 
boycott. It is the function of the school, if it be the true cradle 
of democracy, to remove such conditions and to train its pupils in 
rational and humane methods of so doing. 

The genius of the American parent is against the spirit of the 
fraternity. When one contrasts the effect upon the character of 
his child that a school will have which is broken up into fraternity 
factions, with the effect which a training for a similar length of 
time would have in an institution founded upon the principles that 
govern Hull-House, or which dominated the Cook County Nor- 
mal School in Colonel Parker's time, there is simply but one 
conclusion possible. The one trains the pupils at this most teach- 
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able period of their lives in all the old social prejudices and tradi- 
tions that the race is doing its best to slough off; the other 
broadens and deepens the sympathies ; it schools the older in the 
care of the younger, and it teaches the younger to trust the older. 
It trains the strong to look after the weak, that the strength of 
the former may be more surely conserved. In fine, it educates 
into that broad citizenship which, while recognizing the inesti- 
mable value of individual integrity, constitutes the true democratic 
state. 

Schools can and no doubt will, in time, purge themselves of 

fraternities by arbitrary means. But the spirit that begot them 

will still remain and, until the school distinctly 
The Real 
g . improves the quality of its work, it will walk the 

earth unsatisfied. The radical cure lies deep in the 
fundamental constitution of the school and in the motives that con- 
trol its life. We can socialize the schools only through the per- 
formance of actual social service, and up to date practically no 
means of social service in the " regular work " of the school has 
been provided. Fraternities flourish where the pupils are idle; 
they represent the feeblest and most primitive effort on the part 
of the school to organize itself socially; they are natural because 
there is no larger demand made for the exercise of the social 
qualities. When the home and school successfully enlist these 
qualities in the broader interests of both, the fraternity idea will 
be abandoned in the course of a natural evolution. 

W. S. J. 



